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The Local Angle: 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. If you want a local angle on a news or feature story 


provided through this service-- or have a 


the offices listed below. 


direct news inquiry-- you may contact one of 


This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone 


numbers of the Assistant Regional Directors for Information and the states in their regions: 


Region I 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region II 


New Jersey 

New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Region III 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Region IV 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 


617-223-6767 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 


212-971-5477 


14280 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
215-597-1139 


William I. Allgood 
Room 317 


1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 


Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


12th Floor 
300 S. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 60606 
—nl Cees. 
312-353-6976 


Region VI....... 
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Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region VII...... 
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Missouri 
Nebraska 


Region VIII 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 


Region IX 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Region X 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 


...-Les Gaddie 


Federal Bldg. §& 
U.S. Courthouse 
Room 7C42 

1100 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 
214-749-2308 


.--Neal A. Johnson 


Federal Office Bldg. 
Room 1904 

911 Walnut St. 

Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 16408 

Federal Bldg. 

1961 Stout St. 
Denver, Co. 80202 
303-837-4234 
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Room 10007 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, Ca. 94192 


415-556-3423 


Ernest Hood 

Arcade Plaza 

Room 2034 

1321 Second Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 
206-442-7620 
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BEVERLY CHERRY, BLACK INDUSTRIAL HYGIENIST, WORKS 
WITH LABOR DEPARTMENT TO REDUCE JOB HEALTH HAZARDS 

ATLANTA -- Carbon Monoxide indicators, methanometers and mercury 
vapor detectors are not exactly household words. However, to 
Beverly Cherry, a black industrial hygienist in the Atlanta regional 
office of the Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA), they 


are everyday tools. 


In her job as a regional industrial hygienist with OSHA, Mrs. Cherry 
has the responsibility for inspecting on-the-job health conditions in 
eight Southeastern states -- Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee. OSHA safety 


compliance officers look specifically at safety factors in workplaces. 


OSHA, an agency of the U.S. Department of Labor, is charged with 
seeing that, as far as possible, workplaces throughout the country are 
safe and healthful, as required by the Occupational Safety and Health 


Act of 1970. 


Inspections are usually based either on an employee complaint or a 
referral by a safety compliance officer who has spotted possible health 
violations. However, Mrs. Cherry also must respond to catastrophies, 
where she assists in determining the cause, and to situations of imminent 
danger, where she evaluates the immediate risk to employees' health. 


Currently her activities are centered primarily on five of the most 


commonly used and hazardous toxic substances -- asbestos, carbon monoxide, 


cotton dust, lead and silica. This concentration of effort is part of 
OSHA's special emphasis program, which operates on the "worst first" 


principle: investigating first the industries and toxic substances that 


represent the greatest hazard to workers. 


(MORE) 
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This means that among the workplaces where 29-year old Mrs. Cherry 
frequently takes her measuring instruments and camera are such businesses 
as foundries, auto repair shops and cement plants, traditionally considered 
the province of men. 

What is the reaction to the only female OSHA industrial hygienist 
in the Southeast and one of only a handful in the country? 

"The initial response in places of this type," she says, “is quite 
likely to be less than enthusiastic, to understate the case. After all, 
these people are not accustomed to having anyone -- much less a woman 
--on the premises to check, say, lead oxide or noise levels. 

“However, when they understand why I'm checking and what I hope to 
accomplish, most of them are extremely cooperative," Mrs. Cherry adds. 


Mrs. Cherry points out there are two big factors accounting for the 


extremely small number of female industrial hygienists. First, compared 


with similar professions, the total number of people in the field is small. 


"Only a few colleges offer a degree in industrial hygiene. So most 
people in this profession earned a degree in natural science or engineering 
and then completed several years of field work, as required for recognition 


by the American Board of Industrial Hygiene," she says. 
The majority of women who have an educational background that could 
lead to work in industrial hygiene have followed the more conventional 


route and become nurses or teachers in the medical field, according to 


Mrs. Cherry. 
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How did Mrs. Cherry become interested in such a career? The Atlanta 


native explains that her high school homeroom happened to be a part of the 
chemistry department, where science projects were always underway. 
"I found these ‘fascinating, and gradually I became more and more 


interested in chemistry," Mrs. Cherry explains. 
A graduate of Atlanta's Booker T. Washington High School Mrs. Cherry 
won a four-year National Science Foundation scholarship to study chemistry 
at Clark College in Atlanta. After receiving her BS degree from that 
school in 1964, she did graduate work in organic chemistry at Howard 
University. 

In 1965, she began her career as a research chemist at the U.S. 
Public Health Service's national Center for Disease Control in Atlanta. 
Some seven years later she made the decision to join OSHA as an industrial 
hygienist. 

"Two things about the job had special appeal for me. I like the 
scientific approach and in OSHA that's the way we do things ... we 
actually make measurements and photographs to support our findings. 

"Secondly,’ and much more important, I find satisfaction in knowing 
that my work can lead to correction of health hazards and help prevent 


crippling disorders among workers," Mrs. Cherry said. 


Mrs. Cherry is married to an environmental specialist. Asked if the 
travel required in her job presents any special problems at home, she says: 


"My husband travels, too, and since we're in the same type of work, 
we have had a good understanding from the beginning as to the adjustments 
we both would need to make. But, when you find your work as exciting 
as I do, making these allowances is really no problem at all." 
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NUMBER OF BLACKS IN EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
AGENCIES CONTINUES UPSWING 





WASHINGTON -- The number of blacks employed in state employment 
security agencies increased to 12,400 in 1973, up from 8,700 in 1970, the 
U.S. Department of Labor reports. 

During the same three-year period, employment of all minority group 
members in these agencies increased from 11,900 in 1970 to 17,500 in 1973. 

The employment of minorities by state employment security agencies has 
increased steadily since 1967, when the collection of data began on the 
results of affirmative action recruitment efforts by state agencies. 

Of about 94,800 persons working full- or part-time, 17,500--or 18 
percent--of state agency personnel are minority group members. 

According to data collected since 1970 on the occupations of minority 
workers in the employment service: 

-- in the executive and managerial jobs, the percentage of all minorities 


increased by one percentage point to 9 percent in 1973; blacks held 500, 


or 6 percent, of these jobs in 1970 and 1973. 


-- in the professional and technical jobs, employment of minorities 
rose from 1l to 14 percent, with blacks in this occupational group increasing 
from 2,600 in 1970 to 4,400 in 1973. 

-- in the clerical and office job category, minority employment reached 
5,800; blacks held 4,400 of these jobs in 1973, up from 3,200 in 1970. 

-- in the paraprofessional category, the number of blacks increased 
to 2,200, up from 1,500 three years ago, while in the custodial and 


service occupations, the three-year period reflected an increase of 100. 
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The national network of 2,400 local offices of the federal-state 


employment security agencies provide unemployment insurance, job placement 


and other employment services and are subcontractors for various manpower 


training and work experience programs. 
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JOBLESS RATE FOR BLACKS INCREASES 
IN JANUARY, LABOR DEPARTMENT REPORTS 


WASHINGTON ~- The unemployment rate for blacks rose from 8.6 to 


9.4 percent in January, while the rate for white workers increased from 


4.4 to 4.7 percent, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics announced. 

Both increases primarily reflected a deterioration in the job 
situation for adult males. The unemployment rate for each of these groups 
was at its highest point in more than a year. 

Total unemployment rose in January, and the number of jobs on 
nonfarm payrolls declined. 

The unemployment rate increased to 5.2 percent from a revised 
December rate of 4.8 percent. 

Nonfarm payroll employment, as measured by the establishment 
survey, which had exhibited exceptional growth during much of 1973, 
leveled off in December 1973 and dropped by 260,000 in January 1974. 

This decline was caused, to some degree, by actual or anticipated 
shortages of gasoline and other petroleum products. Preliminary 
information intended to provide estimates of employment reductions 
resutling from fuel and power shortages and shortages of other materials 
arising from energy shortages suggest that the number of jobs eliminated 
in the past several months was substantial. 

Examples of such industries are gasoline stations and air transporta- 


tion. Employment also declined in industries such as automobile 


manufacturing, automobile sales, and hotels and motels where demand levels 
were changing because of actual or anticipated shortages of fuel. Reporting 


is not yet adequate to permit quantitative estimates. 
(MORE) 
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Total employment as measured by the household survey has shown little 


change for the past 3 months, following substantial gains during most of 
1973. 

The number of persons uhemployed increased by almost 370,000 in 
January to a total of 4.7 million, séasonally adjusted. This raised the 
unemployment rate to 5.2 percent from 4.8 percent in December and from 
4.6 percent in October. The rate had been 5.0 percent in January a year 
ago. 

The January rise in joblessness occurred largely among young adults 

teenagers. The unemployment rate for 20<-24 year-olds rose from 

to 8.5 percent, returning to the level that had prevailed in late 1972. 

The teenager jobless rate increased from 14.4 to 15.6 percent in 
January, after hovering near the 14 percent mark throughout the second 
half of last year. For women 25 and over, the unemployment rate of 4.2 
percent was unchanged from the previous month but has increased from its 
recent low point of 3.8 percent posted in October 1973. The jobless rate 
for men 25 and over rose from 2.4 to 2.7 percent in January. 

Unemployment rates for household heads males and females combined 
and married men at 3.0 and 2.3 percent respectively, were little changed 
from December. Both rates have risen from the lows reached in the second 
half of 1973 and were at or about their year-ago levels. 

The unemployment rate for workers covered by State unemployment 
insurance programs rose from 2.7 (as revised) in December to 2.9 percent 
in January, moving out of the narrow 2.6-2.7 percent range that had 


prevailed since April of last year. 
(MORE) 
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The January increase in joblessness occurred among both full- and 


part-time jobseekers. After reaching a low of 4.1 percent 1] - October, 


the full-time rate has risen to 4.7 percent, a return to its level of 
early 1973. 


for part-time workers rose from 7.5 to 8.2 


ue-collar workers, whose unemployment rate rose from 
accounted for the bulk of the January increase in joblessness. 
ole increases in unemployment occurred both among cra! workers and 
operatives. The latter occupation includes a large number of automobile 
assembly-line workers. 

Among the major industry groups, the rise in unemployment was confined 
largely to manufacturing workers. Principally as a reflection of recent 
layoffs in the automobile ir. ustry, the jobless rate for workers in 
durable goods industries rose from 3.9 to 5.0 percent from December to 
January. 

The unemployment rate of Vietnam-era veterans 20 to 34 years of age 
rose nearly 1 percentage point to 5.2 percent in January. Nearly all 
of the increase was among the more recently discharged veterans (20-24 
years), whose unemployment rate jumped from 7.5 to 10.6 percent. Their 
rate--the highest in more than a year--was again well above that of the 
young nonveterans (7.2 percent) after 2 months of little difference. 

There was little change over the month in the jobless rates for 
veterans 25 to 29 (3.6 percent) and 30 to 34 (3.1 percent), nor were 


these rates essentially different from those of their nonveteran counter- 


parts. 
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PRESIDENT SEEKS $4 BILLION 
FOR LABOR DEPARTMENT PROGRAMS 





WASHINGTON -- President Nixon's 1975 fiscal year budget request 
provides $4.064 billion in operating funds for the U.S. Department of 
Labor, Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan announced. 

The President's request will increase funds for the Labor Depart- 
ment by $292.7 million over the fiscal year 1974 amount. 

Secretary Brennan said the budget request "will enable us to give 
even better service to American working men and women during the crucial 
year ahead." 

He added: "Many challeges face us in the fields of manpower 
training, job safety and health, employment standards, labor-management 
services, equal employment opportunity, and accurate gathering of labor 
Statistics. 

"This budget will help us meet these challenges." 

Brennan said that "the President has given us the tools to make 
1975 a year of greater success and protection for all those who work." 
Manpower 

The biggest increase will finance the new Comprehensive Manpower 
Assistance Program, under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
of 1973 (CETA). Approximately $1.67 billion is requested for state and 
local manpower activities during the next fiscal year under CETA. 

This represents an increase of $260.4 million over the 1974 fiscal 
year budget for state and local manpower training activities. 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act authorizes grants to 
State and local governments for providing a wide array of manpower serv- 
ices tailored to local community needs. 

The Act includes work and training programs previously 
operated under the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 and the Emergency Employment Act of 1971. 


Manpower programs funded directly by the Labor Department -- those 


not funded througn state and local governments -- will drop $18 million 
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under the new budget. 
Grants to states for unemployment insurance and employment serv- 
ices will increase by $28 million to $909.8 million. 


The Department of Labor portion of the Work Incentive Program (WIN), 


which consists of intake and related services, and work and training 


programs, will continue to operate in the 1975 fiscal year at the current 
level. By reducing the amount of funds carried forward from year to year, 
the continuation of the current program can be financed with a $60 million 
reduction in budget authority, from $250.4 million in fiscal year 1974 to 
$190 million in the 1975 fiscal year. 

Asan amendment to the Labor Department's 1974 budget, the President 
also requested $250 million more for public service jobs or training by 
state and local governments in areas with unemployment of 6.5 percent 
or higher. 

Further, he requested $208.6 million for summer youth programs to 
be operated by state and local governments this year. These funds are 
in addition to $91.4 million already budgeted, bringing the total 1974 
program amount to $300 million. 

Occupational Safety and Health 

In the occupational safety and health area, the new budget will 
provide $46 million (an increase of $23 million over 1974) for grants to 
30 states expected to have approved occupational safety and health 
programs operating by 1975. These grants will include a total of $4 
million which will be provided to the states for administering approved 
State occupational safety and health statistical programs. 

The Federal compliance staff, responsible for enforcement of federal 
occupational safety and health standards, will increase from 800 to 920 
in 1975. This increase will provide safety and health coverage for 18 
million workers -- a rise of 3 million -- not covered under approved state 
programs. Federal inspections will increase by about 35 percent to 


105,000. 
(MORE) 
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The Department will also establish a program for accreditation of 
laboratories which test and certify the safety of specified products, 
devices, systems, materials or installations to which workers are exposed. 


Other Changes 


Increases are requested for: 

-- Labor-Management Services Administration - $5.1 million, 
providing $.9 million to cover unusual expenses arising from special 
union election cases and $4.2 million for mandatory cost increases related 


to rent, within-grade increases, etc. 





-- Employment Standards Administration - $12.4 million, including 
$.3 million to increase enforcement of laws covering wage rate and fringe 
benefit determinations in federal and federally-assisted construction 


projects. The remainder will cover mandatory cost increases. 


-- Special Benefits - $26.5 million, providing mandatory increases 


of $16.8 million for federal civilian employees benefits and $11 million 
for black lung compensation benefits, offset by a net decrease of $1.2 


million related to decreasing workload under other benefit activities. 


-- Bureau of Labor Statistic - $3.4 million, including $2.9 million 





to improve, implement and expand various statistical programs, indexes 
and surveys and $5.5 million for mandatory cost increases, partially 


offset by a decrease of $5.0 million in the revision of the Consumer Price 


Index program. 


-- Departmental Management - $6.7 million, to provide additional 


staffing for the Office of Administrative Law Judges to cover increased 
case workload, increase legal services to support Department of Labor 
programs, increase the Department's activities in foreign economic 
negotiation and foreign service iabor/economic consultations, expand 
activities directed toward enhancing employment of the handicapped, and 
$4.8 million for mandatory cost increases. 

-- Special Foreign Currency - $.2 million, to cover the costs of 
holding overseas regional labor attache conferences. 


# # # 
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BRENNAN ASKS EMPLOYERS TO GIVE ADVANCE 
NOTICE OF ENERGY-RELATED JOB LAYOFFS 





WASHINGTON -- Labor Secretary Peter J. Brennan has called on the 


nation's employers to help cushion the impact of the energy crisis on 


workers by giving advance notice of layoffs. 
He asked employers to provide the U.S. Department of Labor with 
information on projected job cutbacks brought on by energy shortages so 
be taken to aid jobless workers. 
In a letter to executives of the National Alliance of Businessmen, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the National Association of Manufacturers, 
Brennan said: 


The current energy shortage situation will place greater emphasis 


need for business, labor and government cooperation to minimize 


+ ‘ 


rerse effects of such shortages on business activity and employment.’ 
synnan said the information -- which would be supplied by employers 
Employment Service offices across the country -- could be used 
or Department in 
viding the Federal Energy Office with information about “pro- 
spective adverse employment impact that might be alleviated by changes in 
general allocation priorities or specific allocation decisions." 
Providing unemployment compensation to eligible workers. 
Providing re-employment assistance in the form of job. information, 
ing and retraining to unemployed workers. 
Brennan asked the three organizations to encourage their "constituent” 
. 


employers voluntarily to provide State Employment Service offices with 


information on: 
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(1) Prospective or planned energy-related employment layoffs involving 
50 or more employees; (2) the occupations affected; (3) the anticipated 
duration of the layoffs, and (4) the cause of the layoffs. 

Noting that some firms with multi-plant sites may be making layoff 
announcements that touch several localities, Brennan said: 

"In those events, we would urge the employer to advise the regional 
director or manpower director of the Department of Labor's regional office 


or the department's national office in Washington, D.C. 


In urging employer cooperation in this effort, the Cabinet officer 


said, "The Department of Labor has a particular responsibility for assuring 
the continuance of the maximum level of employment in the face of the 
current energy shortage and to minimize the impact of unemployment where 

it unavoidably occurs." 

Brennan sent identical letters to Richard C. Gerstenberg, chairman of 
the board, General Motors Corp., and chairman of the board, National 
Alliance of Businessmen (NAB); John Z. DeLorean, president, NAB; Arch N. 
Booth, executive-vice president, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and E.D. Kenna, 


president, National Association of Manufacturers. 
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40 JOB CORPSWOMEN TO GET TRAINING, 
PLACEMENT THROUGH UNION-RUN CENTER 


KANSAS CITY -- About 40 enrollees from the Excelsior Spring Job 


Corps Women's Center Will be trained and placed in well-paid jobs as 


railway office clerks through a union-operated center financed 


with U.S. Labor Department funds. 


Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan recently announced the opening of 


the new facility in Kansas City. It is the fifth such facility under a 


vO 


Job Corps contract with the Brotherhood of Railway and Airline Clerks 
(BRAC), AFL-CIO. 

This brings to 240 the number of training slots authorized in the 
Job Ccrps/BRAC contract to date. 

- Similar programs for Job Corps women are being operated by BRAC in 
Los Angeles with 80 training slots; Tulsa, 40; Cleveland, 40, and 
Charleston, W. Va., 40. As the enrollees complete their training and are 
placed in railroad jobs, other enrollees fill the training slots. 

Through the end of 1973, BRAC placed 208 Job Corps women -- 179 in 
clerical jobs with nine major railroads and REA Express and 29 in railroad- 
related jobs. 

Secretary Brennan said he was “extremely pleased with the union's 
training program. I especially like the results," he said. "What counts 
are the kinds of jobs the training produces, and these jobs, with starting 
wages going from $33 to $43 a day, are mmong the highest paying of all 
jobs produced through our manpower programs. 

"These are the kinds of results we like to see," Brennan said, "and 
we hope we'll be seeing more and more results like these as training 
programs begin to move under the new Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act." 

Lending his support to the newest manpower training program in his 
city was Kansas City Mayor Charles B. Wheeler Jr. Also present were 
regional Labor Department officials, railroad management personnel, 


(More) 
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BRAC members, and officials of the Training Corporation of America, which 


operates the Excelsior Springs Job Corps Center. 


Signing the contract on behalf of BRAC were International Vice 


President Gerald Toppen and Manpower Training Director Frank C. Rose. 
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ILLEGAL UNDERPAYMENTS 


SHOW SHARP INCREASE 





WASHINGTON -- A sharp rise in the illegai underpayment of workers 
was reported by d E. DeLury, assistant secretary of labor for 
employment standards. 
Wage-Hour Division enforcement statistics for the last six months 
73 calendar year show underpayments of $44 million found owed to 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, DeLury said. 
The findings are 21 percen er t respectively, above such 
in the same period 


nployers have agreed to pay about $23 million to more than 129,000 


\jections of underpayments for the fiscal year ending June 20, 
indicate $87 million will be found due about 290,000 employees. 
rx the Fair Labor Standards Act for the last half of 1973, minimum 

inderpayments of nearly $9 million were found due to more than 56,000 
employees. Overti xe underpayments disclosed reached nearly $23 million 
lue almost 103,000 employees. Combined, these underpayments are $2 million 
more than such underpayments for the same period in 1972. 

Under the Davis-Bacon, Contract Work Hours and Safety Standards Act, 
and Public Contract and Service Contract Act, government contractors were 
found to have underpaid over 518,000 employees a total of over $1 million 
in minimum wages and overtime compensation. 

Monetary findings are up 166 percent from such findings in 1972. 
Employees found underpaid under minimum wages and overtime are up 143 
percent and 5 percent, respectively. 


(MORE) 
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Enforcement Equal 
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equal work without ard 
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the Age Discrimination 
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Also during the period 
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Pay Act, which requires equal pay for 


disclosed almost $10 million in under- 


increases of 55 percent and 26 
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im Employment Act, which prohibits dis- 


f age in the protected age group of 
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the six-month period amounted to 


537 employees -- up 181 and 


percent 


minors were found 


illegally employed. 
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STANDARDS FOR CANCER-PRODUCING 
CHEMICALS ISSUED BY LABOR DEPARTMENT 





WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor has approved permanent 


to protect workers against the hazards of working with 


1S OF an emergency tempx 
ccupational Safety and Health 
(OSHA) last May 1cy will go into effect Feb. ll. 

The 14 carcinogens are used in various industries, including the 
chemical and plastics industries, in the manufacture of dyes and pigments, 
ind in the preparation of flame-resistant fabrics. 

John H. Stender, assistant secretary of labor for Occupational Safety 
and Health, said the permanent standards represent "a significant step 
forward in OSHA's drive to increase worker protection against hazards to 

by on-the-job exposure to toxic materials. 

"We decided to issue 14 separate rules to make it easier for employers 
to determine what they must do to protect their employees from these 


hazardous substances," Stender said. 

The new standards prescribe work practices and controls intended to 
protect employees from exposure to the 14 carcinogens. The rules cover 
contamination control and decontamination, hygiene, medical surveillance 
programs, employee training and employer reporting. 

Before publishing the permanent standards, the Labor Department 
considered recommendations of its 15-member Standards Advisory Committee 
on Carcinogens, information provided by the National Institute for Occupa- 


tional Safety and Health (NIOSH) of the Department of Health, Education 


and Welfare, and public comments and public hearings. 





World of Work 


Don’‘t Drop Out; 
Look Into WECEP 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 
QUESTION: | am 14 years old 
and thinking about dropping out 
of school. | just don’t seem to be 
able to make it in the classes that 
I'm required to take. | really want 
to get out and work and feel I'd 
learn as much working as | would 
in school. If there were a program 
where | could get work experience 
and earn school credit at the same 


time, I'd consider staying in school. 


ANSWER: The Work Experi- 
ence and Career Exploration Plan 
(WECEP) sounds just right for 
you. Under WECEP, 14- and 15- 
year-olds can earn school credit 
for both in-school instruction and 
on-the-job work expe..ence. The 
program involves cooperation be- 
tween the Labor Department and 
state education departments. WE- 
CEP programs have been tested 
experimentally since 1969 in 13 
states -- Florida, Indiana, Illinois, 
lowa, Maryland, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Kentucky, New Mexico, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri and Virginia. 
WECEP enrollees can hold a vari- 
ety of jobs during school hours 
because of changes in federal child 
labor regulations, These changes 
allow 14- and 15-year-old partici- 
pants in approved WECEP pro- 
grams to hold jobs during school 
hours not barred to their age 
group. They may be employed in 
certain occupations (other than 
mining and manufacturing) when 


approval is first obtained from the 
Labor Department’s Wage and 
Hour Administrator. They may 
be employed for as many as 23 
hours @ week during the school 
year. This allows for maximum of 
three hours on each school day, 
any portion of it being during 
schoo] hours, and eight hours on 
Saturday or Sunday, WECEP is a 
good way for you to work and 
still earn a valuable high school 
diploma, For information on how 
you can participate in a WECEP 
program write: Wage and Hour 
Administrator, Employment 
Standards Administration, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20210. 


Editer’s note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and carn 
ings and other matters involving 
the LS, Department of Labor, 
send it to 

Peter J. Brennan 
Secretary of Labor 
“World of Work” 

U.S, Department of Labor 

Washington, D.C, 20210 





Dear Consumer 


States To Aid 


Insurance Buyers 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


For most consumers, life insurance is an im- 


portant purchase. 


While an estimated 70 per cent of the popula- 
tion is insured by one or more life insurance policies, 
many consumers and their families are not ade- 


quately protected. 
Why? 


Among other reasons, 
traditonally the consumer 
has not received adequate in- 
formation to help him make 
an informed decision about 
the kind and amount of cov- 
erage he is getting for his 
money. 

To remedy this situation, 
my office has been working 
with both the insurance in- 
dustry and the state insur- 
ance commissioners to help 
consumers understand and 
compare the true costs and 
benefits of competing policies. 

The following are some 
of the things being done at 
the state level to give con- 
sumers this kind of informa- 
tion: 

@ The National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commission- 
ers (NAIC) has developed 
two model regulations on 
disclosure of insurance cost 
information, which are being 
considered for adoption by 
the states. One NAIC regula- 
tion prohibits the use of the 
traditional “net-cost” method 
of comparing policy costs. 
(This method fails to take 
interest or the time value of 
money into account.) To re- 
place the traditional method, 
the other NAIC regulation 
suggests the use of the “in- 
terest-adjusted method,” 
which calculates interest and 
provides a realistic picture of 
the costs involved. 

@ Using the NAIC reg- 
ulations as a guide, one state 

Wisconsin—has issued a 
cost disclosure regulation 
based on the “interest-ad- 
justed method.” 

Several other state insur- 


would be 


ance commissions are considd- 
ering the NAIC regulation 
for use in their states. 
California, for example, is 
considering a regulation that 
stronger than 
NAIC’s regulation, California 
would require an insurance 
agent to provide cost dis- 
closures using the interest- 
adjusted method. 

@ In addition to enacting 
new laws on insurance, sev- 
eral state insurance agencies 
have created—or are in the 
process of establishing—spe- 
cial consumer services divi- 
sions. In Missouri, a special 
panel named by the governor 
will be reviewing the adver- 
tising and other practices of 
insurance companies doing 
business in that state. Other 
state insurance agencies 
are providing consumers in- 
formative booklets and 
guides. 

As I said before, most 
states are considering adop- 
tion of the NAIC regulations. 
To find out your state’s posi- 
tion, write or call the state 
insurance agency in the state 
capital. 

Since many states are 
holding public hearings about 
the regulations, you may 
have an opportunity to voice 
your ideas before your state’s 
officials. Ask if a date has 
been set for a hearing. If 
vour state has already held 
hearings, find out if you can 
still present your views in a 
letter. 

Either way, you can assist 
your state in aiding you to 
get helpful information about 
life insurance policies. 





FILLERS FOR THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Supreme Court held in 1905 that a maximum hours law for bakery 


workers was unconstitutional under the due process clause of the 14th 


Amendment. (Lochner v. New York.) 


In 1910, the foundations for the impartial chairman method of settling 
labor disputes were laid when a two-month strike of the international 
Ladies' Garment Workers’ Union was settled, providing preferential union 


hiring, a board of grievances, and a board of arbitration. 


The Clayton Act was approved in 1914, limiting the use of injunctions 
in labor disputes and providing that picketing and other union activities 


shall not be considered unlawful. 


Samuel Gompers, first president of the American Federation of Labor, 


died Dec. 13, 1924. 








